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in this respect is remarkable. She requires to 
have a word spelled to her only once, or twice 
at most, and she will seldom fail to spell it 
right ever afterwards. 

** She easily learned the difference between 
the singular and plural form; but was inclined 
for some time to apply the rule of adding s, 
universally : as, box, bors; lady, ladys. One 
of the girls had the mumps ; Laura learned the 
name of the disease, and soon after she had it 
herself, but she had the swelling only on one 
side ; and some one saying, ‘ You have got 
the mumps.’ She replied quickly, ‘ Vo, no, 
I have mump.’ 

““She was a long time in learning words 
expressive of comparison ; indeed, her teacher 
quite despaired of making her understand the 
difference between good, better, and best, after 
having spent many days in the attempt. By 
perseverance, however, and by giving her an 
idea of comparative sizes, she was at last 
enabled to use comparisons pretty well. She 
seemed to attach to the word /arge, when con- 
nected with an object, a substantive meaning, 
and to consider it a specific name of the par- 
ticular thing. ‘The same difficulty perhaps 
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‘«The most recent exercises have been upon 
those words which require abstraction of ideas, 
and attention to one’s own mental operations, 
such as remember, forse, expect, hopas-ae. 
Greater difficulties have been experienced in 
these than in her former lessons; but they 
have been so far surmounted that she uses many 
words of this kind, with a correct perception of 
their meaning. ‘The day after her first lesson 
on the words I remember, and I forget, this 
memorandum was made of her second lesson 
on the same words. Question. ‘ What do 
you remember you did do last Sunday?’ An- 
swer. ‘J remember not to_go to meeting ;’ 
meaning that she did not go to meeting. Ques- 
tion. ‘ What do you remember you did do on 
Monday?’ Answer. ‘ 70 walk in streets, on 
snow.’ This was correct. Question. ‘ What 
do you remember you did do in vacation? 
Ariswer. ‘ What is vacation?’ This was a 
new word to her—she having been accustomed 
to say, ‘ When is no school,’ or, ‘ when girls 
go home.’ The word being explained, she 
said, ‘ J remember to go to aoe ;’? meaning 
that she did go to Halifax, which’ was true. 
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For * The Friend.” 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

‘«« The progress which she has made in intel- 
lectual acquirements, can be fully appreciated 
by those only who have seen her frequently. 
The improvement, however, is made evident 
by her greater command of language, and by 
the conception which she now has of the force 
of parts of speech which, last year, she did not 
use in her simple sentences; for instance, of 
pronouns, which she has began to use within 
six months. Last spring, returning fatigued 
from her journey home, she complained of a 
pain in her side, and on being asked what 
caused it, she used these words: ‘ Laura did 










* What do you remember that you did in va- 
go to sce mother—ride did make Laura side | occurs with common children, only we do not| cation before?’ Answer. ‘ To play with 
ache—horse was —did not run softly.’\ notice it; children merely observe at first; | Olive, Maria and ia.” These were the 


If che were now to express the same thing, 
she would say, ‘ J did go to see mother—ride 
did make my side ache.’ This will be seen 
by an extract from her teacher’s diary of last 
month : December 18th. To-day Laura asked 
me, * What is voice?’ IT told her as well as I 
could, that it was an impression made upon an- 
other, when people talk with their mouth. She 
then said, ‘ J do not voice.’ I said, ‘Can you talk 
with your mouth?’ Answer. ‘ No.’ * Why?’ 
‘ Because I am very deaf and dumb.’ ‘Can 
you see?’ ‘ No, because I am blind. I did 
not*talk with fingers when I came with my 
mother. Doctor did teach me on fork. What 
was on fork?’ 1 told her paper was fixed on 
forks. She then said, ‘J did learn to read 
much with types. Doctor did teach me in 
nursery. Drusilla was very sick all over.’ 

** The words here given (and indeed in all 
cases) are precisely as she used them; for 
great care is taken to note them at the time of 
utterance. It will be observed that she uses 
the pronoun, personal and possessive ; and so 
ready is she to perceive the propriety of it, and 
the impropriety of her former method, that 
upon my recently saying, ‘ Doctor will teach 
Laura.’ She eagerly shook my arm to correct 
me, and told me to say, ‘J will teach you.’ 
She is delighted when she can catch any one 
in an error like this; and she shows her sense 
of the ludicrous by laughter, and gratifies her 
innocent self-esteem by displaying her know- 


comparison comes later; and perhaps few girls 
six years old ean be made to have a clear idea 
of the power and signification of the word or ; 
which, insignificant as it seems, has been a 
stumbling block to Laura up to this day. 

‘‘She learned the difference between the 
present and past tense, last year, but made use 
of the auxiliaries; during this year she has 
learned the method of inflecting the verb. In 
this process too, her perfect simplicity rebukes 
the clumsy irregularities of our language. She 
learned, jump, gumped—walk, walked, &c., 
until she had an idea of the mode of forming 
the imperfect tense ; but when she came to the 
word see, she insisted that it should be seed in 
the imperfect ; and after this, upon going down 
to dinner, she asked if it was eat—eated ; but 
being told it was ate, she seemed to try to ex- 
press the idea that this transposition of letters 
was not only wrong, but ludicrous, for she 
laughed heartily. 

‘The eagerness with which she followed 
up these exercises was very delightful ; and the 
pupil teasing the teacher for more words, is in 
pleasing contrast with the old method, where 
all the work was on one side, and where the 
coaxing, and scolding, and birchen appliances 
to boot, often failed to force an idea into the 
mind in the proper shape. But Laura is al- 
ways ready for a lesson; and genmennly has 
prepared, beforehand, a number of questions to 
put to her teacher ; for instance, when she was 
learning past tenses, she came one morning 
with fourteen verbs, of which she knew the 
present form, to ask for the imperfect. 


gitls who had been her companions. 

‘* Wishing to make her use the word forget, 
I pushed the questions back to periods which 
she could not recall. I said, ‘ What did you 
do when you was a little baby?” She replied, 
laughing,‘ J did cry;’ and made the sign of 
tears running down her cheeks. ‘ What did 
you say?’ [No answer.| ‘ Did you talk 
with fingers?’ * No,’ [very decidedly. }. * Did 
you talk with mouth?’ [A pause.] * What did 
you say with mouth? ‘J forget.’ I then 
quickly let her know that this was the proper 
word, and of the same force as, J do not re- 
member, Thinking this to be a good oppor- 
tunity of testing her recollection of her infancy, 
many questions were put to her; but all that 
could be learned satisfactorily was, that she 
could recollect lying on her back, and in her 
mother’s arms, and having medicines poured 
down her throat—or, in 3 own words, ‘ J 
remember mother to give me medicines” — 
making the signs of lying down, and of pour- 
ing liquids down the throat. It was not till 
after she had learned a few words of this kind, 
that it was possible to carry her mind baek- 
wards to her infancy; and to the best of my 
judgment, she has no recollection of any earlier 
period than that of the long and painful illness 
in which she lost her senses. She seems to 
have no recollection of any words of prattle, 
which she may have learned in the short respite 
which she enjoyed from bodily suffering. 

“‘ Her idea of oral conversation, it seems to 
me, is that people make signs with the mouth 
antl lips, as she does with her fingers. 





























































edge. 
“It will be observed that all these words are 
spelled correctly; and, indeed, her accuracy 











“* Thus far, her progress in the acquisition 
of language has been such as one would infer, 
a priori, from philosophical considerations ; 
and the successive steps would have been 
nearly such as Monboddo supposed were taken 
by savages in the formation of their language. 
But it shows clearly how valuable language is, 
not only for the expression of thought, but for 
aiding mental development, and exercising the 
higher intellectual faculties. 

‘¢ When Laura first began to use words, she 
evidently had no idea of any other use than to 
express the individual existence of things, as 
book, spoon, &c. ‘The sense of touch had of 
course given her an idea of their existence, 
and of their individual characteristics ; but one 
would suppose that specific differences would 
have been suggested to her also ; that is, that 
in feeling of many books, spoons, &c., she 
would have reflected that some were large, 
some small, some heavy, some light, &c., and 
been ready to use words expressive of the spe- 
cific or generic character. But it would seem 
not to have been so, and her first use of the 
words great, smdll, heavy, &c., was to express 
merely individual peculiarities ; great book 
was to her the double name of a particular 
book ; heavy stone was one patticular stone ; 
she did not consider these terms as expressive 
of substantive specific differences, or any dif- 
ferences of quality; the words great and heavy 
were not considered abstractly, as the name of 
a general quality; but they were blended in her 
mind with the name of the objects in which 
they existed. At least, such seemed to me to 
be the case, and it was not till some time after, 
that the habit of abstraction enabled her to 
apply words of generic signification in their 
proper way. ‘This view is confirmed by the 
fact, that when she learned that persons had 
both individual and family names, she supposed 
that the same rule must apply to inanimate 
things, and asked earnestly what was the other 
name for chair, table, &c. 

‘‘ Several of the instances which have been 
quoted, will show her disposition to form 
words by rule, and to admit of no exceptions. 
Having Sevmed to form the plurals by adding 
8, the imperfect by adding ed, &c. She would 
apply this to every new noun or verb; conse- 
quently, the difficulty hitherto has been greater, 
and her progress slower than it will be; for 
she has mastered the most common woids, and 
these seem to be the ones that have been most 
broken up by the rough, colloquial usage of 
unlettered people. 

‘¢The moral qualities of her nature have 
also developed themselves more clearly. She 
is remarkably correct in her deportment; and 
few children of her age evince so much sense 
of propriety in regard to appearance. Never 
is she seen out of her room with her dress dis- 
ordered; and if by chance any spot of dirt on 
her person is pointed out to her, or any little 
rent in her dress, she discovers a sense of 
shame, and hastens to remove it. She is never 
discovered in an attitude or action at which the 
most fastidious would revolt, but is remarkable 
for neatness, order, and propriety. There is 
one fact which is hard. to explain in any way; 
it is the difference of her deportment to persons 
of different sex. ‘This was observable when 
she was only seven years old. She is very 
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affectionate, and when with her friends of her 
own sex, she is constantly clinging to them, 
and often kissing and caressing them; and 
when she meets with strange ladies, she very 
soon becomes familiar, examines very freely 
their dress, and readily allows them to caress 
her. But with those of the other sex, it is 
entirely different, and she repels every ap- 
proach to familiarity. She is attached, indeed, 
to some, and is fond of being with them; but 
she will not sit upon their knee, for instance, 
nor allow them to take her round the waist, 
nor submit to those innocent familiarities which 
it is common to take with children of her age. 
This circumstance will be variously explained 
by those who have formed theories: on the 
subject; and the inference from it, of a natural 
feeling of delicacy, will be opposed by some 
with the fact of the want of delicacy in sava- 
ges. It will be denied, too, by those who 
have arrived at that extreme of refinement, 
which seems to approach the primitive state ; 
who choose that dress shall not be covering, 
even in promiscuous assemblies; and who 
there shrink not from the dizzying dance, in 
which 


* Round all the confines of the yielded waist, 
The strangest hand may wander, undisplaced.’ 


But against the evidence unfavourable to the 
existence of this natural delicacy, which is to 
be drawn from customs, whether of savage life, 
or of the haut-ton, may be placed that of this 
unsophisticated child of nature, valeat quan- 
tum. 

‘* She seems to have also a remarkable degree 
of conscientiousness for one of her age—she 
respects the rights of others, and will insist 
upon her own. She is fond of acquiring pro- 
perty, and seems to have an idea of ownership 
of things which she has long since laid aside, 
and no longer uses. She has never been known 
to take any thing belonging to another; and 
never, but in one or two instances, to tell a 
falsehood, and then only under strong temp- 
tation. Great care, indeed, has been taken 
not to terrify her by punishment, or to make it 
so severe, as to tempt her to avoid it by du- 
plicity, as children so often do. When she 
has done wrong, her teacher lets her know that 
she is grieved, and the tender nature of the 
child is shown by the ready tears of contrition, 
and the earnest assurances of amendment, with 
which she strives to comfort those whom she 
has pained. When she has done any thing 
wrong, and grieved her teacher, she does not 
strive to conceal it from her little companions, 
but communicates it to them, tells them ‘it is 
wrong,’ and says, ‘ doctor cannot love wrong 
girl.’ 
~ « When she has an thing nice given to 
her, she is particularly desirous that those who 
happen to be ill, or afflicted in any way, should 
share it with her, although they may not be 
those whom she particularly loves in other 
circumstances ; nay, even if it be one whom 
she dislikes! She loves to be employed in 
attending the sick, and is’ most assiduous in her 
simple attentions, and tender and endearing in 
her demeanour.” 


(To be continued.) 





TWO YEARS’ BEFORE THE MAST. 
{After about a year and a half of trading and 
adventure along the American coast on the 
Pacifie, the ship commences her voyage home, 
and our closing extract is from that part of the 
narrative. | 

In our first attempt to double the Cape, 
when we came up to the latitude of it, we were 
riearly seventeen hundred miles to the west- 
ward, but, in running for the straits of Magel- 
lan, we stood so far to the eastward, that we 
made our second attempt at a distance of not 
more than four or five hundred miles ; and we 
had great hopes, by this means, to run clear of 
the ice; thinking that the easterly gales, which 
had prevailed for a long time, would have 
driven it to the westward. With the wind 
about two points free, the yards braced in a 
little, and two close-reefed top-sails and a reefed 
fore-sail on the ship, we made great way toward 
the southward ; and, almost every watch, when 
we came on deck, the air seemed to grow colder, 
and the sea to run higher. Still, we saw no 
ice, and had great hopes of going clear of it 
altogether, when, one afternoon, about three 
o’clock, while we were taking a siesta during 
our watch below, “all hands !’’ was called in 
a loud and fearful voice. ‘ Tumble up here, 
men !—tumble up !—don't stop for your clothes 
—before we ’re upon it!’’ We sprang out of 
our berths and hurried upon deck. ‘The loud, 
sharp voice of the captain was heard giving 
orders, as though for life or death, and we ran 
aft to the braces, not waiting to look ahead, for 
not a moment was to be lost. ‘The helm was 
hard up, the after yards shaking, and the ship 
in the act of wearing. Slowly, with the stiff 
ropes and iced rigging, we swung the yards 
round, every thing coming hard, and with a 
creaking and rending sound, like pulling up a 
plank which has been frozen into the ice. The 
ship wore round fairly, the yards were steadied, 
and we stood off on the other tack, leaving 
behind us, directly under our larboard quarter, 
a large ice island, peering out of the mist, and 
reaching high above our tops; while astern, 
and on either side of the island, large tracts of 
field-ice were dimly seen, heaving and rolling 
in the sea. We were now safe, and standing 
to the northward ; but, in a few minutes more, 
had it not been for the sharp look-out of the 
watch, we should have been fairly upon the 
ice, and left our ship’s old bones adrift in the 
Southern ocean. After standing to the north- 
ward a few hours, we wore ship, and, the wind 
having hauled, we stood to the southward and 
eastward, All night long, a bright look-out 
was kept from every part of the deck; and 
whenever ice was seen on the one bow or the 
other, the helm was shifted, and the yards 
braced, and by quick working of the ship, she 
was kept elear. The accustomed cry of, ‘ ice 
ahead !’’——* Ice on the lee bow !””—** Another 
island!” in the same tones, and with the same 
orders following them, seemed to bring us 
directly back to our old position of the week 
before. During our watch on deck, which was 
from twelve to four, the wind came out ahead, 
with a pelting storm of hail and sleet, and we 
lay hove-to, under a close-reefed fore-top-sail, 
the whole watch. During the next watch it 
fell calm, with a drenching rain, until day- 
break, when the wind came out to the westward, 
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and the weather cleared up, and showed us the | been drifting abont so long that we had nearly 


whole ocean, in the course which we should 
have steered, had it not been for the head wind 
and calm, completely blocked up with ice. 
Here then our progress was stopped, and we 
wore ship, and once more stood to the north- 
ward and eastward; not for the straits of Ma- 
gellan, but to make another attempt to double 
the Cape, still farther to the eastward ; for the 
captain was determined to get round if perse- 
verance could do it, and the third time, he said, 
never failed. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the 
field-ice, and, by noon, had only the stray 
islands floating far and near upon the ocean. 
The sun was out bright, the sea of a deep blue, 
fringed with the white foam of the waves 
which ran high before a strong southwester ; 
our solitary ship tore on through the water as 
though glad to be out of her confinement ; and 
the ice-islands lay scattered upon the ocean 
here and there, of various sizes and shapes, 
reflecting the bright rays of the sun, and diift- 
ing slowly northward before the gale. It was 
a contrast to much that we had lately seen, and 
a spectacle not only of beauty, but of life; for 
it required but little fancy to imagine these 
islands to be animate masses which had broken 
loose from the “thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice,” and were working their way, by 
wind and current, some alone, and some in 
fleets, to milder climes. No pencil has ever 
yet given any thing like the true effect of an 
iceberg. In a picture, they are huge, uncouth 
masses, stuck in the sea, while their chief 
beauty and grandeur—their slow, stately mo- 
tion; the whirling of the snow about their 
summits, and the fearful groaning and cracking 
of their parts—the picture cannot give. ‘This 
is the large iceberg; while the small and dis- 
tant islands, floating on the smooth sea, in the 
light of a clear day, look like little floating fairy 
isles of sapphire. 

From a northeast course we gradually hauled 
to the eastward, and after sailing about two 
hundred miles, which brought us as near to the 
western coast of ‘Terra del Fuego as was safe, 
and having lost sight of the ice altogether— 
for the third time we put the ship’s head to the 
southward, to try the psssage of the Cape. 
The weather continued clear and cold, with a 
strong gale from the westward, and we were 
fast getting up with the latitude of the Cape, 
with a prospect of soon being round. One 
fine afternoon, a man who had gone into the 
fore-top to shift the rolling tackles, sung out, 
at the top of his voice, and with evident glee 
—* Sail ho!’ Neither land nor sail had we 
seen since leaving San Diego; and any one 
who has traversed the length of a whole ocean 
alone, can imagine what an excitement such an 
announcement produced on board. ** Sail ho!” 
shouted the cook, jumping out of his galley; 
‘* Sail ho !” shouted a man, throwing back the 
slide of the scuttle, to the watch below, who 
were soon out of their berths and on deck; and 
** Sail ho !’’ shouted the captain down the com- 

nion-way to the passenger in the cabin. 

side the pleasure of seeing a ship and human 
beings in so desolate a place, it was important 
for us to speak a vessel, to learn whether there 
was ice to the eastward, and to ascertain the 


longitude ; for we had no chronometer, and had 


lost our reckoning, and opportunities for lunar 
observations are not frequent or sure in such a 
place as Cape Horn. For these various 1ea- 
sons, the excitement in our little community 
was running high, and conjectures were made, 
and every thing thought of for which the cap- 
tain would hail, when the man aloft sung out 
—* Another sail, large on the weather bow !”’ 
This was a little odd, but so much the better, 
and did not shake our faith in their being sails. 
At length the man in the top hailed, and said 
he believed it was land, after all. ‘* Land in 
your eye!” said the mate, who was looking 
through the telescope; “‘ they are ice-islands, 
if Ican see a hole through a ladder ;’”’ and a 
few moments showed the mate to be right; 
and all our expectations fled; and instead of 
what we most wished to see, we had what we 
most dreaded, and what we hoped we had seen 
the last of. We seon, however, left these 
astern, having passed within about two miles 
of them; and at sundown the horizon was clear 
in all directions. 

Having a fine wind, we were soon up with 
and passed the latitude of the Cape, and 
having stood far enough to the southward to 
give it a wide berth, we began to stand to the 
eastward, with a good prospect of being round 
and steering to the northward on the other side, 
in a very few days. But ill-luck seemed to 
have lighted upon us. Not four hours had we 
been standing on in this course, before it fell 
dead calm ; and in half an hour it clouded up ; 
a few straggling blasts, with spits of snow and 
sleet, came from the eastward ; and in an hour 
more, we lay hove too under a close-reefed 
main-top-sail, drifting bodily off to leeward 
before the fiercest storm that we had yet felt, 
blowing dead ahead, from the eastward. It 
seemed as though the genius of the place had 
been roused at finding that we had nearly 
slipped through his fingers, and had come 
down upon us with tenfold fury. . The sailors 
said that every blast, as it shook the shrouds, 
and whistled through the rigging, said to the 
old ship, ** No, you don’t!”—* No, you 
dont !”’ 

For eight days we lay drifting about in this 
manner. Sometimes—generally towards noon 
— it fell calm ; once or twice a round copper 
ball showed itself for a few moments in the 
place where the sun ought to have been; and 
a puff or two came from the westward, giving 
some hope that a fair wind had come at last. 
During the first two days, we made sail for 
these puffs, shaking the reefs out of the top- 
sails, and boarding the tacks of the courses ; 
but finding that it only made work for us when 
the gale set in again, it was soon given up, and 
we lay-too under our close-reefs. We had 
less snow and hail than when we were farther 
to the westward, but we had an abundance of 
what is worse to a sailor in cold weather— 
drenching rain. Snow is blinding, and very 
bad when coming upon a coast, but, for genu- 
ine discomfort, give me rain with freezing 
weather. A snow-storm is exciting, and it 
does not wet through the clothes (which is 
important to a sailor ;) but a constant rain there 
is no escaping from. It wets to the skin, and 
makes all protection vain. We had long ago 
run through all our dry clothes, and as sailors 
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have no other way of drying them than by the 
sun, we had nothing to do but to put on those 
which were the least wet. At the end of each 
watch, when we came below, we took off our 
clothes and wrung them out; two taking hold 
of a pair of trowsers—one at each end—and 
jackets in the same way. Stockings, mittens, 
and all, were wrung out also, and then hung 
up to drain and chafe-dry against the bulk- 
heads. Then, feeling of all our clothes, we 
picked out those which were the least wet, and 
put them on, so as to be ready for a call, and 
turtied in, covered ourselves up with blankets, 
and slept until three knocks on the scuttle, and 
the dismal sound of * All starbowlines ahoy ! 
Eight bells there below! Do you hear the 
news ?”’ drawled out from on deck, and the 
sulky answer of “ Aye, aye!” from below, 
sent us up again. 

On deck, all was as dark as a pocket, and 
either a dead calm, with the rain pouring 
steadily down, or more generally, a violent 
gale dead ahead, with rain pelting horizontally, 
and occasional variations of hail and sleet— 
decks afloat with water swashing from side to 
side, and constantly wet feet; for boots could 
not be wrung out like drawers, and no compo- 
sition could stand the constant soaking. In 
fact, wet and cold feet are inevitable in such 
weather, and are not the least of those little 
items which go to make up the grand total of 
the discomforts of a winter passage round the 
Cape. Few words were spoken between the 
watches as they shifted, the wheel was relieved, 
the mate took his place on the quarter-deck, the 
look-outs in the bows; and each man had his 
narrow space to walk fore and aft in, or, rather, 
to swing himself forward and back in, from one 
belaying-pin to another—for the decks were 
too slippery with ice and water to allow of 
much walking. To make a walk, which is 
absolutely necessary to pass away the time, 
one of us hit upon the expedient of sanding the 
deck; and afterwards, whenever the rain was 
not so violent as to wash it off, the weather- 
side of the quarter-deck, and a part of the waist 
and forecastle were sprinkled with the sand 
which we had on board for holystoning; and 
thus we made a good promenade, where we 
walked fore and aft, two and two, hour after 
hour, in our long, dull, and comfortless watches. 
The belis seemed to be an hour or two apart, 
instead of half an hour, and an age to elapse 
before the welcome sound of eight bells. The 
sole object was to make the time pass on. Any 
change was sought for, which would break the 
monotony of the time; and even the two 
hours’ trick at the wheel, which came round 
to each of us, in turn, once in every other 
watch, was looked upon as a relief. Even the 
never-failing resource of long yarns, which 
eke out many a watch, seemed to have failed 
us now ; for we had been so long together that 
we had heard each other’s stoties told over and 
over again, till we had them by heart; each 
one knew the whole history of each of the 
others, and we were fairly and literally talked 
out. Singing and joking, we were in no hn- 
mour for, and, in fact, any sound of mirth or 
laughter would have struck strangely upon our 
ears, and would not have been tolerated, any 
more than whistling, or a wind instrument. 
The last resort, that of speculating upon the 
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future, seemed now to fail us, for our discour- 
aging situation, and the danger we were really 
in, (as we expected every day to find ourselves 
drifted back among the ice,) ** clapped a stop- 
per” upon all that. From saying—* when 
we get home”—we began insensibly to alter 
it to—* if we get home’’—and at last the sub- 
ject was dropped by a tacit consent. 
(To be continued.) 


Moral Suasion.—We copy the following 
from the Baltimore Sun—it shows the happy 
results of moral suasion in the cause of tem- 
perance :— 

“One of the most extraordinary moral re- 
formations that has ever taken place in this 
country, has been in progress in our city for 
the last nine months. Its origin we will briefly 
state. Six or seven men, who had for years 
abandoned themselves to the brutalizing effects 
of intemperance, formed a resolution, while in 
a tavern, and surrounded by every thing to 
tempt their morbid appetites, that henceforth 
they would not again touch, taste, or handle 
strong drink. Acting upon this resolution at 
once, they formed a ‘ Total Abstinence So- 
















my cow, but I did not sell you my pasture 


THE FRIEND. 


A Hint to the Farmer.—We may send to 
England for Durham cows, and to Spain or 
Saxony for the choicest sheep, we may search 
the world over for cattle that please the eye, 
but unless they receive the best care and liberal 
feeding, they will most assuredly deteriorate, 
and eventually become as worthless, and as 
unworthy of propagation as any of the skele- 
ton breeds that now haunt ourrich but neglect- 
ed pasture lands. 
in point, and will relate it by way of illustra- 
tion: A farmer having purchased a cow from a 
county abounding in the richest pasturage, upon 
taking her to his own inferior pastures, found 
that she fell much short of the yield which he 
was informed she had been accustomed to 
He complained to the gentleman of 
whom he had purchased, that the cow was not 
the one he bargained for, or in other words, 
that she was not what she was * cracked up 






We remember an anecdote 


‘* Why,” said the seller, *“* I sold you 


If you purchase fine Durhams, 
Or merinoes select, 

Give food of the richest, 
Beware of neglect, 








THE MERRIMACK. 
Part of a poem in the Knickerbocker. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





“The Indians speak of a beautiful river far to the south, 
which they cali Merrimac.”"—Sievur pe Monts: 1604. 


Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 

The sunset rays thy valley fill; 

Poured slantwise down the long defile, 

Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 

1 see the winding Powow fold 

The green hill in its belt of gold, 

And following down its wavy line, 

Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 

There’s not a tree upon thy side, 

Nor rock, which thy returning tide 

As yet hath left abrupt and stark 

Above thy evening water-mark ; 

No calm cove, with its rocky hem, 

No isle whose emerald swells begem 

Thy broad, smooth current; not a sail 

Bowed to the fresh’ning ocean gale: 

No small boat with its busy oars, 

Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores ; 

Nor farm-house with its maple shade, 

Or rigid poplar colonnade, 

But lies distinct and full in sight, 

Beneath this gush of sunset light. 
o of * = 

Vale of my fathers! I have stood 

Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood ; 

Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 

Along his frowning Palisade ; 
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Or Lean K1NE will greet you 
(As th’ Egyptian of old) 
Lean kine in your pasture, 
Mean sheep in your fold. 
Tennessee Farmer. 
os 


Circumstantial Evidence.—A friend of ours, 
says the Journal of Commerce, had some time 
ago a cook, whom he suspected of dishonesty. 
To test the matter a little, he gave her a three 
dollar bank note in the evening, with which to 
buy something in the morning. In the morn- 
ing the note was gone. The cook said she 
put the bill in a tea-eup on the shelf at evening, 
and in the morning it was not there. This, 
however, was not satisfactory to the family, as 
no person but the cook could possibly have 
access to the place. She was therefore dis- 
missed, and another employed. A few days 
afterwards, the new cook, in cleaning out the 
kitchen, found the three dollar note behind the 
cup-board, torn in pieces, and made into a 
mouse nest. 


ciety,’ the members of which, like themselves, 
should be of those who had been habitual 
drunkards, This was the first step. The 
next was to go to their old boon companions, 
and by argument and persuasion, endeavour to 
bring them into their association. Their suc- 
eess was beyond expectation. Men who had 
for years resisted the entreaties of friends, and 
the prayers and tears of their suffering fami- 
lies, acted upon by some new and strange im- 
pulse, laid aside the cup of confusion, and 
ranged themselves upon the side of temperance. 
Thus, by steady and rapid accessions, the so- 
ciety grew into strength and importance, and 
at this time numbers over 200 inembers.” 
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Dishonesty in Small Matters. 


“He that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much.—Luke xvi. 10. 

We often find individuals manifesting a great 
want of principle in regard to the payment of 
small debts, while they are extremely careful 
and punctual in the payment of notes in the 
bank, and in all their commercial transactions. 

For instance, there is a man takes a news- 
paper; the price is only a small sum, and the 
publisher cannot send a collector to every indi- 
vidual; so this man lets his subscription lie 
along perhaps for years, and perhaps never 

ays it. The same individual, if it had been 
a note at the bank, would have been punctual 
enough ; and no pains would have been spared, 
rather than let the note run beyond the day. 
Why? Because if he does not pay his note in 
the bank, it will be protested, and his credit 
will be injured; but the little debt of twent 
shillings, or five dollars, will not be protested, 
and he knows it, and so he lets it go by, and 
“the publisher has to be at the trouble and ex- — 
pense of sending for it, or go without his| Matthew, in one of his recent addresses in 
money. How manifest it is that this man does} the south of Ireland, where he has been since 
not pay his notes at the bank from honesty of| his visit to Dublin, stated that the number 
principle, but purely from a regard to his own| of tee-totallers in Ireland has increased to 
credit and interest.—Finney’s Lectures. 3,300,000. 


—_—— 


How does the moth of the silk worm get 
out of the cocoon? This question has been 
asked, and some have supposed that the mil- 
ler, as it is sometimes called, eats its way out; 
but it is utterly without truth, having no other 
mouth than a slender bill, like that of other 
butterflies. Naturalists now tells us, that im- 
mediately at the mouth of the insect, there is 
a small sack into which it secretes one drop of 
very sharp and corrosive acid. At the time 
for the escape of the little animal, this sack 
bursts, and the acid destroys the fibre of all the 
silk which it touches, and thus makes a hole 
through which the moth creeps into the open 
air. Is this arrangement the effect of mere 
chance ?—-N. O. Cre. 


— —— 


Looked duwn the Appalachian peak 
On Juniata’s silver streak ; 

Have seen along his valley gleam 

The Mohawk’s softly winding stream ; 
The setting sun, his axle red 

Quench darkly in Potomac’s bed ; 
And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna; 
Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 
Thy wandering child looked back to thee! 
Heard in his dreams thy river’s sound 
Of marmuring on its pebbly bound, 
The unforgotten swell and roar 

Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 

And seen amidst the curtained gloom 
And quiet of my lonely room, 

Thy sunset scenes before me pass ; 
As, in Agrippa’s magic glass, 

The loved and lost arose to view, 
Remembered groves in greenness grew ; 
And while the gazer leaned to trace, 
More near, some old, familiar face, 
He wept to find the vision flown— 

A phantom and a dream alone! 

The following obituary notice, written by a distin- 
guished judicial character of Boston, an intimate friend 
of the deceased, we insert by request. 

Diep, on the 5th November, at New Bedford, at the 
house of her brother, Joseph Davis, while there on a 
visit, Resecca Wino, of Sandwich, widow of the late 
John Wing, a member of the Society of Friends. 

Attached as she was by principle and conviction, as 
well as by education and habit, to the principles and 
usages of her own religious community, of which she 
was a distinguished ornament, her liberal views, en- 
larged philanthropy, and truly Christian character, 
were limited by no regard to sect or party. Truth, 
purity and goodness she revered and loved, under 
whatever garb they might appear, or within the pale 
of whatsoever community they might be found. Her 
home was ever the abode of a liberal and cheerful hos- 
pitality, and the resort of all those who stood in need 
of sympathy or relief. A strong and well cultivated 
mind, a power of discriminating the motives and cha- 
racters of others, combined with purity of purpose, 
sincerity and kindness of heart, commanded the confi- 
dence and affection of all who approached her, and 
especially attracted the regard of the poor, the humble, 
and the suffering. Her memory will long be cherished 
by those who knew and appreciated her unobtrusive 
worth, and the excellencies of her mind and heart; her 
good deeds will be held in grateful remembrance by 
many who have enjoyed her bounty, profited by her 
counsels, partaken of her sympathy, and experienced 
the blessing of a friend in need. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


To those who love the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and desire above all other considerations to 
follow their Lord and Master in the way which 
he opens before them, it is peculiarly grateful 
to trace the footsteps of honest upright pilgrims 
in the same pathway of holiness and self-de- 
nial. In the hope that a little work written by 
John Jeffrys may encourage others to hold on 
in the good old way, and that it may also be 
the means of turning some into it, I send it to 
the editor for insertion in “ The Friend.” I 
apprehend there has been no period within the 
recollection of any when greater efforts were 
made to proselyte to sectarian views. There 


seem to be no speculations too absurd, not to 
meet with persons who are ready to adopt 


them. Should the divisions and subdivisions 
among Christian professors progress as they 
have within a few years past, many may be 
brought to see their want of a quiet habitation 


where they can partake of the bread and water 
of life, independent of man, and all the cere- 
monial rites that his ingenuity has been exerted 
Is it not therefore important to a 
people who have been raised up to bear a full 
and unequivocal testimony to the gospel of life 
and salvation, seriously to examine whether 
they are fulfilling their mission both in life 
and conversation, and in spreading abroad the 
knowledge with which they have been in- 
trusted in the efficacy and spiritual nature of 
this last and glorious dispensation of God to 


to impose. 


the children of men ? 


serious Address to the people of the Church 
of England, in some observations upon their 
own Catechism. Tenderly recermmended 


to their consideration. By Joun Jerrrys. 


To which is prefixed some passages of his 


life, written by himself. 


Friendly reader—I would have thee, for thy 
soul’s eternal welfare, to consider that the 
Almighty God did form his creation (part 


whereof thou art) for a purpose of his own 
glory, and that we should glorify and serve 
him in body, soul and spirit, and that too all 
the days of our pilgrimage here on earth. 
Now it hath pleased God in tender mercy to 
lay me under a consideration of his great good- 
ness, long forbearance, and loving kindness, 


through the Son- of his love to the children of 


men, I being one concerned, having a soul (as 
well as the rest of mankind) to take care of, 
which put me upon a diligent search for the 
true nurture of the soul, that I might receive 
substantial food to‘nourish my soul up unto 
everlasting life, whereof the great Provider for 
all that truly hunger hath in measure made me 
partaker (to his praise be it spoken) the taste 
and enjoyment of which have so overcome my 
soul, that I have desired the Lord would be 
pleased to bring all poor prodigals on the sur- 
face of the earth to feed at his own table, and 
be partakers of his heavenly food among his 
children and people ; and my earnest desire is, 
that thou and all mankind may come to be led 
and governed by the spirit of the living God in 
your own souls, which will bring you into an 
acquaintance with the communion of saints, 
the bread of life that comes down from heaven, 
and the wine of the kingdom of God. 








Some passages of the life of John Jeffrys. 


I was born of religious parents, whose tender 
care was to educate me, according to the best 
of their understanding, in their way, which 
was of the Church of England. 


About the year 1694, 1 was soul-sick for 
want of a Saviour, and did expect some balm 
on the mountains that I frequented, i. e., from 
our teachers; but to my great grief, I could 
find no balm in their Gilead, I could find no 
physician there. This brought me very low, 
even to the borders of the pit of despair, which 
is hard to express in words; yet a merciful 
God did not cease to strive with me, and to 
pursue me in great love to the wounded, whom 
he was willing to bind up, and in his own time 
to heal the breach. While I was in this un- 
easy condition, a desire was raised in my mind 
to join myself to a Society of the said people 
who were wont to meet once a week for the 
reformation of manners, and edifying each 
other. I was with them about two years, 
during which time many were the strivings of 
truth in my bosom, to draw my poor soul to 
the fold of rest, where the lambs of Christ lie 
down to rest as at noon day. In which time 
the love of the Father was such, that he gave 
me to see the barrenness of the pasture whereon 
I fed, and the muddy, foul water which was in 
their cisterns, that could minister no comfort 
to my hungry, thirsty soul. 

Now, in our room, we usually read the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, with notes, 
called Dr. Hammond’s Paraphrase. When a 
text was read, we had the liberty of having 
the notes read also, and of discoursing thereon. 

It happened once, in reading the last verse 
of the 5th of Matthew, wherein are these 
words, Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect, that I 
requested the note to be read, knowing they 
allowed not perfection in this life through any 
power received. ‘The doctor’s paraphrase, as 
I thought, did not answer the scope of the text. 
So, I said, with the doctor’s leave, he is beside 
the text, for our Saviour would not command 
impossibilities. This occasioned much dis- 
course, for they were all as one man against 
the truth, and I, alas! but a poor weak con- 
tender for it. However, though I was but one 
to the whole, I was satisfied truth was on my 
side, and gave no ground till I gained the 
point. 

I told them, that through the Spirit or grace 
of God, according the tenth of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church, we may do works plea- 
sant and acceptable to Him, and that he is not 
pleased with imperfection. 

They told me they could not see what I 
would be at, and said it was the Quaker’s 
tenet. I said it mattered not whose it was, it 
was a true tenet. 

There was much debate pro and eon, then 
there came to my mind a short collect which 
is in the Common Prayer book, and runs 
thus :— 

‘** Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be 
open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily 













| magnify thy holy name, through Christ our 


Lord. Amen.” 

What do you think of this collect, said [? 

There was one William Wills’ among us, 
who was the first. that said any thing in favour 
of what I contended for; and it was thus :— 

Indeed, I must say, Mr. Jeffrys, so we 
called one another, is in the right; for if we 
cannot receive what we pray for, what availeth 
our prayer? 

I was well pleased even with that little, 
which strengthened what I knew was the truth ; 
and so that ended. 

It was common with us to bring swearers to 
punishment, either in person or purse. But in 
all my time with them, I was preserved from 
swearing against swearers, being persuaded 
against it, even befure I had joined with the 
Society. However, notice was taken that I 
did not busy myself in that affair, and they 
asked why | was not zealous on that account. 

My answer was, that the law of the land 
was against swearing, and I did not count it 
safe to transgress to punish a transgressor. 

Their reply to me was, theirs is profane, 
but ours lawful. 

Among some, said I, but it oppugns the 
command of Christ. 

Then they urged, that an oath was lawful 
from Heb. vi. 16. An oath for confirmation is 
to them an end of all strife. 

To them it was, said I, but what them? It 
was to the Jews under the law, not to Chris- 
tians under the gospel. I was troubled no 
more on this point. 

At another time there was a very gay man, 
one Wilks, an actor of the play-house, about 
getting admittance to be a member of our So- 
ciety. He was introduced by one Poultny, a 
priest, who gave him a good word, and said, 
that he was a constant communicant, and fre- 
quenter of the services of the church; upon 
which all the fest gave their approbation, ex- 
cept me, and were for admitting him. 

But I, being burthened in my mind, spoke 
thus, do you intend to receive this man into 
our Society? 

Yes, said they, Mr. Poultny gives him a 
very good word, and we may depend upon 
what he says. 

I objected, that he was not qualified for a 
member of our Society; and said I, Mr. Poultny 
is but a man; we are to judge of our members 
rather than Mr. Poultny. There was much 
said for his admittance by the rest, none but I 
withstanding ; so we broke up, and I went 
home, heavy laden in spirit, and resolved, if 
he were admitted, that I would decline going 
any more among them. 

At the next time of meeting I went to the 
room, and the affair of Wilks came on again, 
and the rest continuing in the same mind. 
I said, now as you are for admitting Wilks, I 
must inform you that I have lost some of my 
natural rest on his account. I must also let 
you know, we are to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling, and not to play it out. 
Wilks is an actor in the play-house, and in his 
actings he must act the part that falls to his 
lot ; it may be of a swearing, drunken, wicked 
man, and he must imitate him in swearing, 
lying, or in whatsoever else falls to his part, 
or else he is no true actor; so I intreat you to 
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‘consider, whether such an one is qualified for| of spirit before the Lord, and also in thankful- 
a member in a Christian Society. ness to him for his merciful visitation to me in 
Moreover, we read of one who desired that| that meeting! I hope I shall never forget the 
the Lord would be pleased to turn away his | day of my espousals. Praises be ascribed to 
eyes from beholding of vanity; but here you | him, whose merciful eye seeing me in the open 
are for admitting one among us that is in the | field, polluted, he did cast a skirt of love over 
practical part, or at least an imitator, of sin and| me, saying, live: at which time I was repre- 
vanity. We want helps, not hurtful members ; | sentative of our Society, in a place where the 
therefore, if he be admitted, I desire you may | representatives of the other Societies, being 
excuse me from attending any more. WhatI)ten in all, used to meet once a week, whose 
said occasioned a pause, and at length the| steward I was, and had my charge to deliver 
before mentioned Wills spake to this effect: | up, which I did when the time of my steward- 
We had best consider what we are doing;|ship was ended, and so took my leave of 
this Mr. Wilks is familiar with such people as | them. 
we inform against for swearing, and it may be| J[ had then our own branch, whereof I was 
a snare to us to admit him. Those that are} a member, to take leave of also ; and, seeing I 
informed against know not their accusers, and| could remain no longer amongst them, I went 
who knows but his end in desiring to be ad-|to the place of our assembling in great love, 
mitted as a member, is to discover the inform-| at the time appointed for meeting; and as it 
ers. Upon this we presently became all of| was our way to collect every week, distributing 
one mind, and Wilks was rejected; so I went| what we thought needful, and to subscribe for 
home easy as to that point. the payment of our rent, f took with me my 
By this time my understanding was | collection and subscription, in order to take 
little more opened, and my senses somewhat my leave, and bid them farewell. 
awakened. On First day Ss in the morning, I| “and sitting down, I waited till a competent 
would go to the public worship, and in the number came in, then I got up and went to the 
afternoon drop into the Quakers’ Mecting,| desk, where we laid down our collections, 


where I always found their doctrine driving : : : : 
home to the mark, which gained much upon aes eR Ry ne ee, 
may Naprenacing, a love in me tO| ‘Then said one of the members the rent is 
g° t meeting, but sail in the Mflernoon. | Tt) ns vet die. I replied, it will soon; and as I 
happened once I went to a meeting in Syca-| sonot come any more asa member to the 
more alley, where James Dickinson, a Friend cote, U ohall bok ba herd When {Cis Gud 


from the North of England, was delivering his : 
testimony, whom I then knew not, being a} ¢ cy Oa Yo Co yOu Rese Diane Wy aay 


said on 4 es et Semlinde, den _ No, said I, but I shall not frequent the pub- 

it pleased Providence to show me the bent and lic worship any more. 

tendency of his doctrine. His diseourse was| , T° which they replied, we are sorry for 
that. Whatis your reason? 


concerning Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the That will take u } 
: . p more time than you can 
image, whose head was of fine gold, his breast spare now, said I, but if you are so pleased to 


and arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of Fc 
: : : ‘ send a couple of your members to inquire of 
brass, his legs of irop, his feet part of iron and o, 1 will resolve them secording y 


tof clay. He also spoke of the stone cut ; TT 
pit oun hands, which smote the image —er- So I departed, bidding them fare- 
; well. 


i t that w of i d clay, and 
or a eevee See Or wow Cone Cy, oe After some time they sent me two of their 


brake them to pieces. ‘Then was the iron, the I et ay 
clay, the brass, the silver and the gold broken eres viz: William Topham and William 


to pieces together, and became like the chaff 

of the summer-threshing floors, and the wind} William Topham began to charge me, in- 
carried them away, that no place was found for | stead of asking my reasons, saying, you have 
them; and the stone that smote the image|turned your back on the two main pillars on 
became a great mountain, and filled the whole | which your salvation depends. 

I hope not, said I. 


earth. I went home satisfied in myself that 
the gold, the silver, the brass, the iron and clay,|/ Yes, said he, for you turn your back on the 
sacraments, baptism and the communion, 


must all give way to the stone, and the stone 
be the great mountain to fill the earth, which} No, said I, of the spiritual part of both I 
earth to me appeared to be the hearts of the| hope to be made a partaker. For in the Cate- 

chism, it is said, there are two parts, the out- 


children of men; and I was thankful to the 
Lord for this favour through his servant. This | ward visible sign, and the inward and spiritual 
grace, the latter whereof I hope to enjoy. 


was the first testimony that deeply affected me 
in Friends’ Meetings, yet still I remained in} The water we soon got over, but the bread 
the old path, though convinced in my judg-| and wine he struggled hard for. 
ment, and had a Jove to truth and Friends. The water is a shadow, said I, and so is the 
Some time after this, it pleased the Lord of| bread and the wine. 
the harvest to send his servant Thomas Upsher| But he said, not. 
to visit his seed in this nation, and according| No, said I; is it then the substance, Wil- 
to my wonted manner I went to the meeting, | liam? 
He said, not. 


where I heard him in his testimony speak so 
What, William, neither shadow nor sub- 


close to my condition, that I consulted no 
longer, but gave up and went to the public| stance, then surely good for nothing, said I? 
William Hill, I appeal for judgment. 


worship no more. But oh! how low was I 
bowed down in great humility and brokenness} When Topham, in his zeal, had overshot 


himself, he grew angry, by which the dis- 
course was marred, and he went away. 
(To be continued.) 



















































































For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious urs of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 166.) 

During the winter of 1657-8, Thomas Har- 
ris and William Leddra arrived at Rhode 
Island from Barbadoes, About the third month, 
1658, William Leddra, led by that wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, entered the colony of 
Connecticut, and had some service there. He 
was soon, however, arrested, and being sent 
out of that colony returned to Rhode Island. 
Sarah Gibbons and Dorothy Waugh appear to 
have remained for several weeks within the 
jurisdiction of the Providence or Rhode Island 
government, after their release from their suf- 
ferings at Boston. In the last of the third 
month, or the beginning of the fourth, they felt 
drawn to Connecticut, and leaving their com- 
fortable quarters, and the company of those 
who could sympathise with them in their reli- 
gious exercises, they traveled through the 
conntry and reached Hartford in safety. What 
the nature of their services in that town were, 
they have left us no record; but they were 
soon taken up and confined in prison. No 
particular act of severity appears to have been 
exercised towards them, except, that when 
after several days imprisonment, they were 
banished that colony, the change of raiment 
they had taken with them was sold to pay their 
prison fees. About the middle of the fourth 
month, at least nine of those ministers of the 
gospel, whose sufferings and services I am 
attempting to narrate, were collected at Rhode 
Island. Humphrey Norton, John Rouse, 
Christopher Holder, John Copeland, ‘Thomas 
Harris, William Brend, William Leddra, Sa- 
rah Gibbons and Dorothy Waugh. Beside 
these strangers, Mary Dyer had recently re- 
turned to her own home from her religious 
labours in the New Haven colony. But it 
was not the will of Him, who had brought so 
many ministers from the endearments of do- 
mestic life in their own country, to labour for 
his name and cause in the western world, that 
they should long enjoy the comfort and con¢o- 
lation of outward communion and fellowship 
in this peaceful retreat. 

On the 15th of the 4th month, Thomas 
Harris, William Brend and William Leddra 
passed northward for the Massachusetts colony, 
and a day or two after, Christopher Holder and 
John Copeland entered that of Plymouth. On 
the 17th, Thomas Harris entered the town of 
Boston, but his two companions passed onward 
to Salem. It was the fifth day of the week, 
and Thomas thought it right for him to go and 
attend the lecture delivered by John Norton. 
He accordingly went to the meeting house, 
and stood amongst the gazing multitude in 
silence, until the labour of the priest was over 
for that day. He then spoke these words, 
‘The dreadful and terrible day of the Lord 
God of heaven and earth is coming upon the 
inhabitants of this town and country.” Two 
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men then seized him, and forcibly pulled him/|in a close room, where no one was permitted 
out, and the hand of another was placed upon} to come to him; and the jailer would sell him 
his mouth, to prevent his speaking to the peo-| no food. The next day the jailer proffered 
ple as they passed away. ‘The man, however, | him work, saying, that for every shilling he 
soon removed his hand, and ‘Thomas addressing | earned, he should have four pence in diet. As 
the people, warned them to take heed how they | Thomas declined working, after a short period 
joined with oppressors and cruel men. Telling| of time, he was called down to be whipped. 
them that the Lord God was risen, and that the} He inquired why he was to suffer, and de- 
coverings of these persecutors would be found| manded. that the law which he had broken 
too narrow, and that their nakedness would! should be read tohim. ‘This was refused, and 
appear unto all them that feared God. his clothes being forcibly pulled from him, he 

‘Thomas was committed to prison, where he| was taken to the post, where he received ten 
remained but a short time, before he was| stripes with the three corded whip. After the 
brought before the governor and magistrates | execution was over, the jailer told him that as 
for an examination. As he passed into the| he had now suffered the penalty of the law, he 
room with his head covered, the pride of En-| was free, provided he would hire the marshal 
dicot was irritated, and his enmity excited.| to convey him out of their jurisdiction. To 
The following conversation took place :— this Thomas replied, that if the doors were set 

Endicot. Do you know before whom you! open, he did not know but that he should pass 
are come ? out of their limits; but to hire a guard he 

Tt. . 3a. could not. He was then shut up again in the 

Endicot. Why do you not put off your|room in which he had previously been con- 
hat? fined. ‘The jailer still refused to sell him any 

T. H. Ido not keep it on in contempt of| food, and although he brought meat to him, it 
authority, but in obedience to the Lord. was accompanied with the assurance that he 

His hat was then pulled off, and the deputy | should not partake of it, except he would pro- 
governor bid the marshal bring a pair of shears| mise towork. ‘This he would not do—and 
and cut off the prisoner’s hair. for five days he took no nourishment at all. 

T.H. It is against my desire if thou dost; | On the fifth night, however, a friend conveyed, 
but thou mayest do what thou art permitted. | under cover of the darkness, food to him through 

Endicot. From whence did you come? the window of his prison. 

T. H. From Providence. Bishop says, “‘ starved he had been, in all 

Endicot. From whence there? probability, had not the Lord kept him these 

T. H. From Rhode Island. five days, and ordered it so after that time, that 

Endicot. Who were them that came with| food was conveyed him by night, in at a win- 

ou? dow, by some tender people, who, though 

T.H. It is like I shall not tell thee. they came not into profession of truth openly, 

Endicot. I will make thee tell before thou| by reason of your cruelty, yet felt it secretly 
dost go. ‘The devil hath taught thee a deal of| moving in them; and so were made service- 
subtilty. You are all devilish blasphemous) able to keep the servants of the Lord from 
heretics. perishing, who shall not go without a reward.” 

T. H. Take heed what thou speaks, as} On the sixth day of his imprisonment, the 
thou will answer it in the dreadful day of the| 23d of the month, the jailer came before the 
Lord God. It is an easy matter to say that| sixth hour in the morning, and having ordered 
we are blasphemers, and such like in words ; | Thomas to go to work, on his declining, took 
but can you prove it, or make it appear? a pitched rope, and gave him twenty-two blows 

Endicot. You are all such. I matter not/therewith. And this after he had, according 
what thou speakest—why didst thou come/ to the jailer’s own admission, suffered all that 
here? their law required. 

T. H. In obedience to the Lord. Leaving Thomas Harris in Boston prison, 

Endicot. In obedience to the devil! Why | let us follow William Brend and William Led- 
didst thou come here to trouble us ? dra on their journey. When they reached 

T. H. To declare against pride and oppres-| Salem, they were gladly received by Friends 
sion, and men that use cruelty. there, and had a number of meetings with 

Endicot. Am I such an one? them. On First day, the 20th, they were at 
T. H. - Yea. a meeting at the house of Nicholas Phelps, 
Endicot. Wherein do I use cruelty? which they say was about five miles from Sa- 
T. H. In oppressing the innocent. lem, in the woods. Edmund Batter, one of 
Deputy Bellingham, He deserves to be| the commissioners at Salem, hearing of this 
hanged. meeting, came to it, and brought a conatable 

The deputy then again pressed Thomas to} with him. He attempted to break up the 
tel who they were that came with him; say-| assembly, and ordered a number of the Friends 
ing, ‘* there was murder committed that day,| present to assist him in securing the two 
and I do not know but that you were the men| strangers. This they refused to do. After 
that did it.” using some violence ‘to William Brend and 

T. H. Accuse me if thou canst with it. | William Leddra, he renounced the idea of car- 

The assertion of the deputy proved to be a| rying them with him, and departed, to prose- 
falsehood of his own fabrication, no murder| cute at the next court the Friends who were at 
having been committed, or rumour thereof|the meeting. From Salem, these two labour- 
heard, until after this speech-of his- Finding} ers in the gospel proceed to Newburyport. 
the prisoner would not inform against his} Here they had some service, and a plain sim- 
friends, he was reeommitted to prison, without | ple-hearted inhabitant desiring them to have a 
warrant or mittimus. Here he was shut up| public conference with the minister of that 


place, they promised to meet him, provided 
they might have an assurance that no eflurt 
should be made to ensnare them, or to prose- 
cute them under the law. At the time appointed’ 
the priest came, and brought one of the magis- 
trates with him, whose name was Garish. ‘This 
Garish, who was a captain, promised them that 
they should not suffer for that conference. We 
have no account of the course the discussion 
took, but at its close, the two Friends were 
permitted, according to promise, to proceed on 
their way. But although the magistrate seemed 
to keep his covenant as to the letter, he deter- 
mined to break it as to the spirit, and the 
Friends had scarcely proceeded half a mile 
before he followed after, and arresting them, 
carried them to Salem. ‘The court was then 
sitting there, and being brought before it, they 
so clearly answered the doctrinal questions 
propounded to them, and so effectually appealed 
to the witness for God in the hearts of those 
who were examining them, that the magistrates 
confessed that they found nothing that was evil 
in them. Yet the court said that they had a 
law against the Quakers, which the prisoners 
acknowledged themselves to be, and must there- 
fore send them to the House of Correction. 
This was on Third day, the 29th of Fourth 
month. Edmund Batter having reported to 
the court the names of Samuel Shattock, Law- 
rence Southick, Cassandra his wife, Josiah their 
son, Samuel Gaskin and Joshua Buffum, as 
individuals who had attended meetings held 
by William Brend and William Leddra, and 
withal had refused to assist him to arrest them, 
they were all sent for by the court. After 
having been kept in Salem under confinement 
for two days, they were on the 30th of Fourth 
month brought before the court. They were 
now accused of absenting themselves from the 
public worship—for meeting by themselves— 
and for meeting with the Quakers. As some 
of the court were endeavouring to prove Wil- 
liam Brend and William Leddra were Quakers, 
one of the prisoners demanded, how may we 
know a Quaker? 

Simon Bradstreet. Thou art one, for coming 
in with thy hat on. 

Prisoner. It is a horrible thing to make 
such cruel laws, to whip, and cut off ears, and 
burn through the tongue, for not pulling off 
the hat. 

One of the court said—you hold forth blas- 
phemies at your meetings. 

Prisoner. Make it appear wherein, if it is 
so, that we may be convinced. Ye might do 
well to send some to our meetings, that they 
might hear, and give account of what is done 
and spoken; that ye may not conclude of a 
thing ye know not. 

Major General Denison. If ye meet together 
and say any thing, we may conclude that ye 
speak blasphemy. 

After this outbreak of judicial prejudice, 
these six were all committed to prison, with 
their friends, William Brend and William 
Leddra. 

On Fifth month, 1st, a warrant was granted, 
committing them all to Beston prison. The 
next day preparation being made to convey 
them thither, the Friends of Salem had notice 
thereof, and came to see their departure. They 
were all on foot, and the solemnity of a religious 
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meeting appears to have been maintained as 


"When the time came for the separation, they | 
were strengthened in prayer and supplication, 


to commit themselves unto God; and so_part-| 
ing in the love and fellowship of the gospel, 


the freemen returned to their respective abodes, 
and the prisoners passed on to Boston, there to 
witness scenes of yet more intense suffering 
than they had ever been called on to endure. 
N. E. 


Extracts from the Report of the Ladies’ 
Branch of the Union Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, for the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1840. 


City.—District No. 1.—T wo of your visi- 
tors had under their care last winter a famil 
residing in Water street, which they found in 
the most destitute condition. ‘The woman and 
three little children, one thirteen months old, 
the other two six hours old, in a room with a 
few articles ‘of furniture, and every thing in 
the most filthy condition. ‘They were placed 


‘in charge of a nurse from the *“* Nurse Chari- 


ty; when it was found they had nothing to 
eat, nor the means to procure any thing. ‘The 
man and. his wife were both intemperate. Your 
visitors furnished them with food for a reason- 
able time, and-endeavoured to impress on their 
minds the importance of temperance, industry, 
cleanliness, and an exertion to maintain them- 
selves comfortably; but had little hopes of suc- 
cess. On the 18th of August last, they in- 
duced them to take the temperance pledge, 
and since that period they have rigidly adhered 
to its conditions. ‘They now reside in Ken- 
sington, and have called on your visitors to 
thank them for rescuing them from such a state 
of poverty and degradation. _ Your visitors 
called to see them a few days since, and found 
them in a comfortable situation, with two car- 
peted rooms, a good stove, a cord of wood, and 
a barrel of flour—the man working at his 
trade of shoemaking—and his wife spooling 
arn. 

' Districts 2, 3.—The visitors of “the fifth 
section of ‘the second district report, that last 
winter they found a poor woman on 4 straw 
bed on the floor, very ih; her husband out of 
employment, and intemperate in his habits. 
Their wants were relieved, and the woman 
became hopefully pious. ‘The husband was 
reclaimed, and one year’s correct deportment 
tests their sincerity. ‘The man has obtained 
constant employment, and his wife has exerted 
herself to repay, little by little, the sum of five 
dollars, which one of the visitors lent from. her 
own purse, bringing fifty cents at one time, 
thirty-seven and a half at another, always apo- 
logizifig for bringing so small a sum. 

Districts 5, 9.—Part of a loan of threé dol- 
lars made to a worthy industrious coloured 
woman in the summer, to enable her to save 
her household- goods from the hands of the 
sheriff, has been returned. One of the reports 
mentions the case of a poor woman, “ who, 
after a series of trials, was glad to accept the 
offer of a damp cellar from a kind, though poor 
neighbour. When the visitors called, they 
found her with an infant a few hours old, with- 
out fire, food, or any other attendance than the 


neighbours had been able to render. 


the poor, sent her a physician and nurse, loaned 
her a blanket, supplied her with garments from 
Dorcas of Second Presbyterian Church, and 
other necessaries.’’ Omitted mentioning above 


a private donation of sixteen garments, three 


yards flannel, one cloak, four pair stockings,.a 
comfortable, bed quilt, and a quantity of in- 


fant’s clothing. ‘I'wo families have been sup- 


plied with work ; employment obtained for a 


|man, whereby he has been enabled to support 


his family. “A boy has been placed in the 


country, who was a long time a subject of 


‘much concern, neither attending school, nor 
‘aiding in procuring his living. ‘The visitors 
| have been informed that he is doing well, al- 
| though it was supposed the Refuge would soon 
| be his abode.” 

| District 6.—The report of this district for 
December, says :—*‘ An interesting ’ 
|which came under the notice of one of our 
| visitors, deserves to be related for the encour- 
‘agement of those who are similarly employed, 
_but too often without any apparent success. A 
man who had long been a dealer-in ardent spi- 
\rits, and was bringing up his family in a loose 
‘unprofitable manner, associating with those 
whom his occupation would necessarily bring 
around him, was through the repeated and 
earnest solicitations of the visitor, and her per- 
severance in supplying him with temperance 
|tracts, prevailed upon to abandon his employ- 
‘ment. He promised to have nothing more to 


j 








\to get his wife decent and profitable employ- 
‘ment, and procured his children admission to 
| the Sabbath School. Through this latter means, 
it is believed, he was induced to attend a place 
of worship. After a time he became interested ; 
at length serious—and within a few months 
has become an interesting and hopeful mem- 
| ber of the church.” 

Districts 7—10.—A family found in a barn 
in the neighbourhood of the city, (on their 
way to Baltimore to join two sons — ina 
starving condition. All sick, their children, 


four in number; attacked with measles, of 


whieh one died, now under care. A lady paid 
their rent for one month, and in a measure pro- 
vided for them. ‘The father, during their stay 
here, (a delicate old -man,) is employed in 
selling china from a basket. 

(To be continued.) 
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SECOND MONTH, 27, 1841. 
The Annual Report of the Union Benevo- 
lent Society, recently published, is replete 
with interesting details of its highly useful and 
laudable operations, portions of which we have 
marked for insertion. The National Gazette, 
in reference to the subject,-thus appropriately 
observes :—** This society, we have often had 
occasion to remark, is probably the most com- 
ptehensive charity of the many that the city 
affords. Its organization does for poverty 
what party organization does for polities. ‘The 
city is divided into districts by the society, and 
each has a visiting committee of ladies. They 
work with silent devotion and energy; and the 






‘do with it. The same visitor interested herself 





They | grand total of their labours cannot be esti- 
they moved along together towards /Boston.| procured wood for her from the guardians of 


mated in their influence on the well-being of 
society.” 
CIRCULAR. 

The Corresponding Committee of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, again re- 
spectfully call the attention of the auxiliaries to 
the following queries; and request that an- 
swers may be forwarded to George W. Taylor, 
agent, early in the third month. 

Joun Pavt, Committee 
‘Tuomas Evans, } of corres- 
Tuomas Kinser, ) pondence. 


1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitcusly furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association, since its esta- 
blishment, and how many during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and ‘Testaments 
have been sold by the Association, since its 
a and how many within the past 
year 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association, and 
what number. of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not daly supplied with the Holy 
Scriptures ; and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
pable of reading the Bible, do not own a copy? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 


Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Reading 
Room Association, will be held at 8 o’clock, 
on Third day evening, the 9th instant, in the 
lower room, occupied by the Association, on 
Appletree alley. 


Josepu ScaTrercoop, Sec’ry. 

3d mo. 1841. 
———— SSE 

Dixp, the second day of the 12th mo. 1840, aged 31 
years, Davip Girrorp, a member of Scipio Mosthly 
Meeting.. He was noted for strict moral honesty, yet 
in the course of his.protracted disorder, the pulmon 
consumption, not finding himself fully reconciled to his 
Maker, he endured much conflict of mind as well as of 
body, being, above all things, desirous to be prepared 
for death. At one time, being in great distress of body 
and mind, he prayed to his heavenly Father for relief; 
which was mercifully granted, with an assurance, that 
should the disorder prove fatal, it would be well with 
him. He exhorted his cousin, who was the head of a 
young family, to attend strictly te meeting, laying 
aside all business for this indispensable duty, and it 
would add greatly to his peace in the end. He became 
fully resigned, and taking a solemn leave of his wife 
and parents, and other connections, with suitable ad- 
vice to them, he departed in peace. 

——, at her residence, South Weare, New Hamp- 


‘shire, Susanna Hoypon, relict of the late John Hoydon, 


a member of Weare Monthly Meeting, aged upwards 
of 85 years. ad 

, at his residence, Henniker, New Hampshire, 
Joun Lawyer, aged about 60 years, a member of 
Weare Monthly Meeting, and for more than thirty 
years clerk of that monthly meeting. 
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